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By a vote of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, it has failen to our lot to prepare a report 
of the annual exhibition, In the performance of 
this duty, if we were to follow the impulse of our 
own feelings, we should probably say too much in 
praise of our first love, the productions of Flora, 
and let our imagination run riot in an attempt to 
describe the beauties of the many fair specimens 
presented for our admiration ; but we are reminded 
by Pomona that her offspring have a claim upon 
our special notice ; and we should prove recreant 
to our trust were we to omit giving, at least a pass- 
ing notice of some of the fine varieties of fruits 
which crowded our tables, and added so much to 
the gratification of our visitors, ‘There was the 
Grape, with its luscious juice, apparently ready to 
burst the blooming covering which concealed that 
“that maketh the heart glad”: the Bartlett pear, 
which seemed to say, ‘come taste me and try me: 
I have but few equals and no superiors.” ‘The Gra- 
vestein apple was a temptation which almost set 
our injunction of “touch not” at defiance. ‘The 
plums, encircled with imperial purple, and with fla- 
vor rich “beyond compare.” Peaches, with colors 
various, and with qualities beyond the pale of our 
description;—all these our readers will perceive, 
by a reference to the report of the Chairman of 
the Fruit Committee, made but a part of the great 
whole. 

Who of all the lovers of Flora, could behold the 
various specimens of flowers, from the gorgeous 
Gloriosa superba to the humble Viola tricolor, and 
not have his, or her, better feelings aroused into 
action—his thoughts raised to admire—his heart 
warmed with love, and his soul to burn with ecstatic 
desire to know more of the worth of Him who 
made them all; who formed them with graces and 
tinted them with colors so diversed, and scattered 
them with liberal hand wherever man is found. 

With these for preliminary remarks, we shall 


now proceed to give a detailed account of the ex- | 


hibition, which commenced on Wednesday, the 9th 
inst., at noon, and closed on Friday, 11th inst., at 
9 o’clock, P.M. During that period the hall was 
visited by many distinguished strangers from vari- 
ous parts of the Union, who had assembled in our 
city to join the Whig procession at Bunker Hill.— 
It was gratifying to the committee of arrangements 
to learn from those gentlemen that an increasing 


interest in the pursuits of horticulture is now mani- | 


fest in various parts of our country, We rejoice 
to know this, as we consider Horticulture is like 
Virtue—the more it is practiced the more lovely it 
will appear; and it may be said of it, as of Virtue, 
“its ways are ways of pleasantness and all its paths 
are paths of peace.” 
Per order, SAM’L WALKER, 
Chairman Com. Arrangements, 
Boston, Sept., 1840 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Plants.—From J. P. Cushing, Fsq.,; Latania 
borbonica ; Phenix dactylifera; Cycas revoluta ; 
Chamerops humilis; Thea viridis; Begonia sp. ; 
Photinia arbutifolia, &c. 

From Messrs Winship; Eugenia australis; Eri- 
caspuria; Buxusarborescens ; Begonia argyrostig- 
ma; Musa rosacea; Ardisiacolorata; Acacia sp. ; 
Eriobotrya japonica ; Ficus elastica ; Fuchsia coc- 
cinea; Eucomis vittata; Vallota purpurea ; Cereus 
speciosissimus ; Opuntia brasiliensis; Cereus cy- 
lindricus ; Campanula pyramidalis ; Melaleuca di- 
osmefolia, heliotropes; verbenas ; roses; gerani- 
ums ; Tradescantia discolor; funkia japonica; Vin- 
ca rosea; Belladonna lily ; Amaryllis Josephine 


(in flower) ; and other plants, to the number of up- | 
wards of forty ; also, branches of the Shepardia ar- | 


gentea, full of fruit. 

From W. LE. Carter, Botanic Garden: Tecoma 
capensis ; Magnolia grandiflora ; Crategus glabra ; 
Beaufortia decussata; Rhododendron arboreum; 
Illicium floridanum ; Hakea gibbosa; Rochea fal- 


cata; Laurus excelsa ; T'axus chinensis; Calliste- | 


mon saligna; Liatris latifolia; Vallota purpurea ; 


Nandina domestica; Dracena fragrans ; Hibiscus | 


Manihot ; Eriobotrya japonica ; Melaleucas ; daph- 
nes; acacias; fuchsias; ericas; diosmas; myr- 
tles; petunias; azaleas, &c; in all upwards of 
sixty plants: also, a fine cut specimen of Hedychi- 
um Gardnerianum. 

From W. Meller: Hoya carnosa; Fuchsia te- 
nella and globosa; Citrus myrtifolia; Plumbago 
capensis; Diosma ericoides; Gloxinia speciosa; 
Eugenia australis; Thuja orientalis ; Lauristinus ; 
heliotropes, &c. 

From Capt. Sumner, Boston: two Chinese plants 
—remarkable curiosities ; and which attracted, and 
deservedly so, universal attention. ‘They iljustra- 
ted fully the Chinese system of gardening, present- 
ing a garden in miniature. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren: variegated holly ; 
common holy; silver-edged Box; Stapelia sp. ; 
Eugenia australis; Fuchsia gracilis; Erica concin- 
na; roses; rosemary, &c. &c. 

Cut Flowers.—From E. H. Derby, Salem: A- 
maryllis Belladonna; do, var.? Oxalis sp.? and 
Nymph odorata. 

From John Lewis Russell: a fine bouquet, com- 
posed of the following native plants; Liatris scari- 
osa ; Gentiana crinita ; Neottia spiralis, and Poly- 
gonum articulatum. 

A magnificent specimen of Gloriosa superba, 
from Madam Lowell, Roxbury, attracted great ad- 


| miration, 





From S. Walker: fine pansies, and specimens 
of Tigridia conchiflora. 

From W. Kenrick: roses in variety. 

From D. Haggerston, a collection of several va- 
rieties of verbenas. 

Noisette roses, very fine, from 8. R. Johnson. 

A bunch of superb German asters, from Mr Ar- 


| nold, Cambridgeport. 


German asters from Josiah Stickney. Asters 


from J. A. Kenrick and S. Sweetser. 


| 
| 
| 


Verbenas from J. Breck & Co. 

From Hovey & Co.: a collection of superb ver- 
benas, including the following twenty species and 
varieties, many of them new and very splendid, viz: 
Verbena chamedrifolia; Arraniana; Tweedieana, 
and 'T’. superba ; Eyreana; teucroides; incisa; Bin- 
neyana ; fulgens; Wales’s seedling ; Wincheste- 
rii; Russellii; Colcordii; Pepperi; ignescens; 
Hirstii; Richardsonii; Powellii speciosa and ve- 
nosa. Hovey & Co. sent a collection of ten varie- 
ties of most superb double balsams, viz: rose, pur- 
ple, scarlet, white, mottled, scarlet spotted, crimson 
spotted, purple spotted, striped and ruby colored. 

Messrs Winship sent a basket of Passiflora 
quadrangularis. 

Dahlias.—From Josiah Stickney: Ansell’s Un- 
ique ; Horsham Rival; Ingham’s Canute; Rienzi; 
Sulphurea elegans; Essex Rival; Clark’s Julia; 
Virgin Queen; Striata formosissima ; Stanford’s 
Contender; Rosa superba; Grand purple; Mar- 
shal Soult; Fire 8all ; Ne plus ultra; Elphinstone’s 
Coronation; Corinne; Reliance; Climax; Eva; 
Red Rover, &c, 

From P. Barnes: Suffolk Hero; Unique; Clio 
perfecta; Quilled Perfection; Coronation; Mid- 
dlesex Rival; Sunbury Hero ; Beauty of the North; 
| Conqueror of Europe; Metropolitan Perfection ; 
Striata formosissimna, Red Rover, &c. &c. 


| From Hovey & Co.: Marshal Soult; Horticul- 
‘turist ; Striata formosissima; Horatio; Beauty of 
}the North; Mrs Rushton; Stone’s Yellow Perfec- 
(tion ; Gen. Washington; Reliance; Mrs Cox, 
| Red Rover; Glory; Sulphurea elegans ; Splendis- 
sima; Independent; Duchess of Richmond; Sir 
|Henry Fletcher; Rosetta; Unique; Lord Liver- 
pool ; Eva; Quilled Perfection; Princess Victoria ; 
Blandina, &c. 

From J. A. Kenrick: Duchess of Richmond ; 
| Ne plus ultra; Rival Yellow, &c, 
| From M. P. Wilder: Mrs Rushton; Unique; 
Strata formosissima; Ne plus ultra; Beauty of the 
Plain; Red Rover; Ovid; Advancer; Sir Henry 
Fletcher; Castanda; Duehess of Richmond; Eva; 
Iver Hero; Flora Hastings; Contender, (Stand- 
'ford’s); Horticulturist; Bonny Jean; Lewisham 
| Rival ; Clio perfecta ; Girling’s Heroine, &c. &c. 
| From D. McIntire: Eva; Premier; Miss John- 
son; Duke of Kent; Striata formosissima ; Lord 
| Liverpool; Marshal Soult; Bontisholl; Suffolk 
Hero; Mrs Broadwood; Countess of Liverpool; 
Castanda, &c. &c. 

From D. Haggerston: Eva; Beauty of King- 
jscote; Princess Victoria; Striata formosissima; 
| Marshal Soult; Unique; Metropolitan Calypso; 
| Angelina; Splendissima; Clio perfecta ; Dennisii ; 
| Red Rover; Lady William Powlett ; Gen. Wash- 
ington; Beauty of the North, &c. 
| From Joseph Breck & Co.: Striata formosissi- 
‘ma; Angelina; Duchess of Richmond ; Unique; 
| Rival Sussex; Dennisii; Globe; Countess of 
Liverpool; Metropolitan Calyp-o; Paragon, &c, 

From R. Howe: Mrs Rushton; Desdemona ; 
Dennisii; Madonna; Suffolk Hero; Angelina ; 


| Red Rover; Countess of Liverpool, &c, 
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Cushing ; Wirtemburg ; Seckle; Cumberland; 
Dix; Andrews; Urbaniste and Bartlett. 
From George Brown, Beverly: Pears.—Bart- 


lett; Seckle; Passe Colmar; Van Mons; Napo-. 


leon; Bergamot; Nonpareil; Summer Thorns ; 
Catillac, and other varieties. Nectarines. Ap- 
ples. —Brattle White; Green Sweeting; Drap @ 
Or; Pomme d’ Appi; Siberian Crab and Holland. 

From J. Fisher, Brookline: Pears. —Bartlett ; 


Andrews ; Seckle; St. Michael; Cuisse Madame ; | attention to this department, as they feel confident | future advancements. 


Cushing and Wilkinson. 


From Dr. Burnett, Soutiboro’: Burnett pears. 


From George Lee, Cambridge: Red Calville | 


and Ribstone pippin apples. Melons. —Minorca 
and Iinperial Water. 

From E. ‘I’. Hastings, Boston: St. Michael pears. 

From John Hovey, Roxbury: Peaches.—Two 
varieties, White Sweetwater Grapes—open cul- 
ture. 

From Frederick Tudor, Nahant: Petit Madame 
and Winship Peaches, 

From Thomas Johnson, Chelsea; Citron melons. 

From Charles Johnson, Weston: Wirtemberg 
and Seckle pears. Hawthorndean apples. 

From Dyer, Abington: Apples. —Brown 
Sweeting; Beam, (very large); Black Bantoc ; 
Elijah and one other variety. 

From Elias Phinney, Lexington: Pears, viz: 
Warden; Easter Beurre ; Beurre Diel; Sylvange 
Verte ; Williains’ Bon chretien; Andrews; Beurre 
Knox ; Cushing ; Chaumontel ; Long Green; 
Chelmsford Palfrey; Dix and a French variety. 
Apples.—R. I. Greening; Baldwin; 
pippin; Bellflower ; Late Juneating: River ; Por- 
terand Hawthorndean. Peaches.—Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Royal Alberge; Rhode Island Rareripe 
and French Rareripe. Also, Black Hainburg ; 
White Frontignac; White Sweetwater; Bartlett 
and Palfrey Grapes—the two last native varieties. 
Among Mr Phinney’s numerous collection, were 
many fine varieties, and his specimens generally 
were very large and handsome, 

From EB, M. Richards, Dedham: Apples.—Por- 
ter; Hawthorndean ; Walpole ; Fall Sops of Wine ; 
Summer Pearmain; Marseilles Red; Fall Pippin; 
Red Ingestre and Yellow Ingestre. Pears. —Har- 
rison; Porter and Cushing. 

For the Committee on Fruits, 
hh. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 








VEGHTABLES, 

The number and variety of specimens contribu- 
ted this season, have been very limited. The 
Committe regret that so little interest has been 


manifested to sustain this important branch of our} 


interests. The following are the only specimens 
presented at our annual exhibition. 

From T. Johnson, Chelsea: Canada crook neck 
Squash; Ladies parching corn, (ripened in 97 
days ;) Early Canada Corn, (very fine specimens.) 

From Harrison Gray, Roxbury ; Spanish Toma- 
toes. 

From N. N. Dyer: 2 ears Brown Corn 13 inches 
long. 

From FE. Phinney, Lexington: a ‘Tippecanoe 
Squash, weighing 137 lbs. This was truly a fine 
specimen, and attracted much attention Also a 
large African Squash. 

From A. D. Williams, Roxbury: fine specimens 
of crook-neck Squashes ; do. Autumnal Marrow do. ; 
Tomatoes and Blood Beets. 

From Hovey & Co,: very pretty specimens of 
the White Carrot. 


Monstrous | 


_ From Richard Ward, Roxbury: large Lucia 
Beans, 
| From John Hovey: Tomatoes. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton: Specimens 
of the Seven Year Pumpkin; Marrow Squash, 
\growth of 1839; Marrow Squash, the present 
|year ; Sucar Beet. 
| ‘the Committee, in presenting their annual re- 
port, respectfully urge the necessity of renewed 


‘that every member can do something that will, for 
{the future, add much to the interest of all. 
For the Committee, 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
Chairman. 


| 
Domestic Conveniences —Cisterns.—Every farmer 
should give particular attention to convenience of 
his household department. Female Jabor may be 
| lessened to a surprising degree by studying this 
| Part of domestic economy. To contribute our 
jmite, we here briefly give an account of the con- 
‘struction of a rain-water cistern of our own. 

The pit for the cistern was dug so that the out- 


The wall was built of cobble stone in common 
lime mortar, one foot in thickness. ‘The bottom, 
| which was hard pan, was first covered with cobble 
| stones, of uniform gize, laid in water-lime mortar ; 
a coat of the same mortar was laid upon this; and 
a second coat of smaller stones completed the bot- 
| tom. 








water-lime mortar. By applying these to the walls 
before they had become dry, and then drying very 
gradually, they were wholly free from cracks. 
After remaining a few weeks, protected by boards 
from the sun,—the upper edge of the wall was 
covered with a layer of water-lime mortar; two 
inch white oak planks covering the whole, (except 
a small! curb, for the entrance of water and clean- 
ing the cistern,) was laid on this mortar; a coat of 
water-lime mortar was then spread upon the plank ; 
thick white oak slabs were laid again on this coat 
of mortar; another coat of mortar upon the slabs, 
|and several inches of compact earth, forming with 
ithe planks and slabs, a little more than a foot in 
ithickness, completed the covering. ‘This is suffi- 
icient to prevent the water from freezing in the 
| coldest weather, though the curb, (18 in. by 2 ft.) 
is left open. It also prevents all access of surface 
water. 





The cistern adjoins the kitchen, and a lead pipe, 
one inch in diameter, passes from near the bottom, 
through the cellar wall, obliquely upwards, to the 
kitchen floor, where it is attached to the lower end 
of a small pump. Thus, plenty of rain water is 
at all times at perfect command. The cistern is 
between 6 and 7 feet in diameter, about five feet 
deep, and holds about 40 barrels. Care should be 
taken to procure good water lime, failure often 
arising from bad material.— Mew Genesee Farmer. 


Farmers’ Holidays, Fairs, §c.—We give notice 
of quite a number of agricultural meetings and 
fairs to be held this month ; and there are many at 
a distance of which we have not received notice.— 
We wish all of our readers may have an opportu- 
nity of attending one or more of these fairs. They 
are calculated to promote the best interests of so- 
ciety in general, and of farmers in particular ; and 
therefore all should co-operate, and lend their aid 
and influence to sustain these organizations. These 





side of the cellar wall formed a part of one side. | 


The whole inside then received two coats of | 


— 


meetings afford an opportunity for a friendly inter- 
change of feelings and sympathies, so desirable 
among all classes, but so much neglected among 
farmers. They should have at least once a year, 
a general jubilee, where they can all meet as 
brothers and friends, engaged in the most noble 
and important of all occupations—where they can 
come together and compare views ; rejvice togeth- 
er over present attainments, and devise means for 
We say then, come one and 
| all, with your families and friends, and bring your 
|choicest animals and productions, not forgetting 
the ornamental as wel] as the more strictly useful ; 
and if you are not delighted and well rewarded for 
| your time and trouble, we shall be sadly mistaken. 
| —Vew Genesee Far. 


| 
| 





| Flowers and Shrubs. —Why does not every lady 
who can afford it—(and who cannot ?)—have a ge- 
}ranium or some other flower in her window? Itis 
| very cheap—its cheapness is next to nothing if 
you raise it from seed, or from a slip; and it isa 
| beauty and a companion. It was the remark of 
| Leigh Hunt, that it sweetens the air, rejoices the 
eye, links you with nature and innocence, and is 
something to love. And if it cannot love you in 
return, it cannot hate you; it cannot utter evena 
hateful thing, even for your neglecting it; for 
though it is all beauty it has no vanity; and such 
being the case, and living, as it does, purely to do 
you good, and afford you pleasure, how will you be 
able to neglect it? We receive, in imagination, 
the scent of these good natured leaves, which al- 
low you to carry off their perfume on your fingers ; 
for good natured they are in that respect above all 
other plants, and fitted for the hospitality of your 
room. The very feel of the leaf has a household 
warmth in it—something analogous to clothing and 
coinfort. 


Many Heapep Wueat.—The many headed 
wheat is an indigenous plant of California; six 
heads of which were procured by Major Spe- 
ring, from a man in the Osage nation of In- 
dians, who had been trading in the Pacific Ocean. 
The six heads produced six hundred grains ; which 
were planted by Alpheus Baker, of Abbeville, S. 
C., the production of which was ten thousand 
heads. ‘The ground on which the wheat grew was 
measured by an accurate surveyor—the heads 
counted—and one head shelled out, and the grain 
weighed ; a calculation was made, the result of 
which was, that the wheat produced at the rate of 
two hundred and thirty bushels tu the acre. It 
was planted about the last of January, and cut on 
the 10th of June. The land on which it grew is 
poor and sandy, and was unassisted by manure.— 
Wilkes Co. ( Ga.) News. 





| A Fact.—Accidents sometimes lead to iinportant 
_results. A cypress vine was planted on sandy 
| loam, fertile for common crops, but grew only an 
inch or two, and continued stationary for several 
weeks, A quantity of soap suds was then thrown 
upon it, and it inmediately commenced a vigorous 
growth, and advanced further in twentyfour hours 
than it had done in weeks befo.e.—.Vew Gen. Far. 


A Dublin paper says that a single grain of wheat 
in the garden of Mr Fortesque, produced six hun- 
dred and fifty grains! The stalk was eiglit feet 
in length. 
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From S. Walker: Mrs Rushton; Eva; Marshal 
Soult; Striata formosissima; Desdemona; Hors- 
ham Rival; Uuique; Princess Victoria; Ne plus 
ultra; Diana; Victory; Napoleon; Lady Web- 
ster; Lady Dartmouth; Lilac Perfection; Sulphu- 
rea elegans; Suffolk Hero; Beauty of West Rid- 
ing, &c. 

From W. E. Carter: Striata formosissima; Mrs 
Rushton; Glory; Quilled Perfection ; Countess 
of Liverpool; Dennisii; Rival Sussex ; Unique; 
Metropolitan Calypso, &c, 

From J. L.L. F. Warren: Dahlias, of several 
kinds. Dahlias were also furnished for the wreaths 
and decorations by most of the cultivators. 

Bouquets.—A superb bouquet, for one of the 
large alcoves, was contributed by Messrs Hovey & 
Co. 

From Messrs Winship: smaller bouquets. 

From W. E.Carter: bouquets; the two latter 
filled the smaller alcoves in one corner of the 
room. Mr Walker contributed the large and two 
smaller ones, which filled the three alcoves in the 
opposite corner. Besides these, bouquets were 
sent by R. Howe, W. Kenrick, John Hovey, W. 
Meller, J. A. Kenrick, &c. 

For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chatrman. 





FRUITS. 
* The juicy pear 
Lies ina soft profusion, scattered round.” 

l’rom E. Vose, Dorchester, President of the So- 
ciety: Pears.—Napoleon ; Petre ; Bartlett; Long 
Green; Winter Warden; Cushing; Roi de Wur- 
temberg; Lewis and Urbaniste. Apples.—Haw- 
thorndean; Lady Haley’s; Nonsuch, and Large 
Red Sweeting. Melons.—Green flesh; Canta- 
loupes ; Minorca and Nutmeg—all very fine speci- 
mens, as usual, 

From Mrs J. Heard, 
Bergamot pears. 

From Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport: Pears.— 
St. Ghislain; Passe Colmar; Napoleon; Andrews; 
Surpasse Virgalien; Dix; Andrews’ Julienne ; 
Duchess d’ Angouleme; Wilkinson; Easter beur- 
re; Beurre Diel; Bartlett and Cushing. Plums: 
Diamond, Semianna and Lombard. Mr Pond’s 
specimens were all very large and beautiful. 

From M. P. Wilder, Dorchester: Pears. —Bart- 
lett; Bonchretien fondante ; Roi de Wurtemberg ; 
Beurre bronze; Fulton; Columbian Virgalieu; 
Easter beurre; Surpasse Virgalien; Dix; Louis 
bonne d’ Jersey ; Cumberland ; Napoleon ; Prince’s 
St. Germain; Cushing; Duchess d’ Anzouleme; 
Heathcote ; Urbaniste: Belle lucrative; Belle et 
bonne; Raymond; Rouslench; Seckle; 
son; Queen Catharine ; Thompson; Glout mor- 
ceaun; Garnons; Belmont; French; Bleeker’s 
Meadow ; Summer Thorn; Fourcry Bouvier; Fon- 
dante du Bois; Seckle, or Quincy stock ; Forelli ? 
Beurre Diel; Whitfield; Chaumontelle; Passe 
Colinar ; do. second crop on new wood; Burgo- 
master: Iron; Beurre d’ Aremberg and Catilac. 
Among Col. Wilder’s numerous varieties, were 
many very large and beautiful specimens. 

From Richard Ward, Roxbury: Pears.—Bart- 
lett; Seckle and Andrews. Peaches: several 
sorts. 

From J. W. Lamb, Newton; Bartlett pears and 
a variety of apples. Quinces, 


Watertown: fine Broca’s 


From J. A. Kenrick, Newton: Apples.—Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch; Kilham Hill; York Russett; 
R. I. Greening; Baldwin; Cogswell; Dutch Cod- 


Wilkin- | 


2 SEE 


lin; Pumpkin Sweet; Rambour franc; Porter ; 
Yellow Crab and High Top Sweeting. Peaches.— 
Cutter’s Yellow Rarcripe ; Momsiana Pound ; Heath; 
Van Zandte ; Superb and Welle’s freestone. Pears. 
St. Michael and Andrews’. Melons.— Water. 
From John Fowle, Roxbury: Bartlett pears. 
From A. D. Williaiis, Roxbury : Pears. —Bart- 
lett; Capiaumont; Chelinsford ; Andrews; Cush- 
‘ing and Summer Thorn. Apples.—Fall Sops of 
| Wine; Porter and Ladies. 
| From 8S. R. Johnson, Charlestown; Large clus- 
ters of White Frontignac and White Chasselas 
' grapes—open culture. 
| From J. P. Cushing, Watertown: 
‘Black Hamburg ; Black Maroe; White Sweetwa- 
ter; St. Peter's; Grisly Frontignac and Muscat 
Alexandria: all large and very fine clusters. 
From Thomas Waterman, Boston: Seedling 
| peaches, 
' From Perrin May, Boston: Brown beurre and 
Good Christian pears—fine. 
From A. D. Capen, Dorchester: Seckle pears. 
| From J. Gardner, Dorchester: Gravenstein ap- 
| ples. 


Grapes.— 





From Cheever Newhall, Dorchester: Pears.— , 


| Harrison; Napoleon; St. Michael; Wilkinson ; 
| Dix ; Urbaniste ; Bartlett ; Wurtemburg ; Bleeker’s 
meadow and Knight’s seedling. 
| venstein apples. Native black grapes. 

From Messrs Winship’s Nurseries, Brighton: 
Pears.—Amory or Andrews; Capiaumont and 
Wurtemburg. Gravenstein apples. 


Red Crab; Ribstone pippin; Swaar; Beauty of 
the West; Victorious Rennette. Pears.—Althorp 


rum; Bonchretien Turk; Belle Lucrative ; Beurre 
bronze; Bishop’s Thumb; Beri de la Motte; Cush- 
ing; Cabot; Beri Chaumontel ; Beurre Duval ; 
Flemish Beauty ; Foster’s St. Michael’s; Fulton; 
Bergamctte de Automne ; Harvard ; Golden Beurre 
of Bilboa; Huguenot; Hacon’s Incomparable ; He- 


| ricart ; Valee Franche; Jutte or Bunitt; Jalousie; 





King Edward ; Long Green ; Petre ; Pope’s Russet ; | 


Ronville; Wredow ; Frederick de Wurtemburg ; 


Williams’ Melting ; Surpasse Vergoulouse ; Naum- | 


| . “es > : 
|keag ; Winter Nelis ; Urbaniste ; Garnon’s ; Green 


| “- . , 
| Pear of Yair ; Fondante du Bois; Louise bonne 


Real; Forme de Delices; Alpha; Dearborn’s | 
Seedling. Mr Manning’s collection of pears is 


probably more numerous than any in the U.S. 


From John M. Ives, Salem: Roi de Waurtem- 
berg; Belle Lucrative; Napoleon ; Raymond ; 
eurre Bose; Williams’ Bon Chretien; Early 


| Beurre (of Prince’s catalogue); Beri Montigny ; 


| Michael Henry Pippen; Danvers Winter Sweet; 


Swaar; Rambo, or Romanite; Wellington; Drap | 


d’Or; Mela Carla; Camfield, or Newark Sweeting 
apples. Sharp’s Emperor; Cruger’s Seedling and 
Blue Imperatrice plums. 
|Murray’s Pine-apple melons. 


are contained some fine sorts. 


In the above 

From Joseph Balch, Roxbury : Grapes.—Grey 
Frontignac ; Black Prince; Blanquette ; purple 
French, and a variety, name unknown—beautiful 
clusters. 

From Gen. Sumner, Roxbury: Raspberries.— 
Second cropon new wood. Pears.—Green Mus- 
cat; Summer Thorn; Heathcote and Broca’s Ber- 
gamot. 


Porter and Gra- | 


From R. Manning, Salem: Apples. —E:mperor | 
Alexander; Fall Harvey; Gravenstein ; Murphy ; | 


Crassani; Beurre Bosc; Buffum; Beurre van Ma- | 


Cushing, Passe Colmar and Washington pears.— | 


Skillman’s Netted and | 
list | 


From Mrs Gibbs, Boston : 
chael’s and St Germain pears, 

From Joseph Pines, Hanover, N. H., Sweet Ba- 
king apples. 

From B. V. French, Braintree: Apples.—Ort- 
ley Pippin; Black; Mela Carle; Monstrous Pip- 
pin; Yellow Bellflower; Court pen du plat; High 
top Sweeting; Porter; Garden Royal; Adams’ 
Sweeting ; Hawthorndean ; Garden striped ; Pom- 
me d’ Niege ; French’s Sweet; Fall Sops of Wine ; 
Dutch Codlin; Burasoe; Sweet Greening; ‘em- 
pleton Winter Sweet and Red and Green Sweet- 
ing. Pears.—Chelmsford ; Passe Colmar; Ron- 
ville; Arch duke of Austria; Cushing; Bartlett; 
Howard; King’s bon chretien; Beurre van Ma- 
rum and Monsieur le Cure. Mr French’s fruits 
made quite a display. 

From J. L. L. Warren, Brighton: Grapes.— 
Sweetwater ; open culture. Apples.—Porter ; 
Monstrous pippen; Ladies and River. Pears.— 
Urbaniste; Washington; Roi de Wurtemburg. 
| Peaches.—Rareripe ; Prince’s Red and Natural. 
Plums.—T wo varieties. _Water-melon.—Imperial. 
Several of Mr Warren’s specimens were fine. 

From Col. Perkins: Grapes.—Black Hamburg ; 
Grisly Frontignae; White Frontignac ; Muscat of 
Lunel ; do. of Alexandria; White Nice; St. Pe- 
ter’s; Golden Chasselas, and White Sweetwater. 
,Peaches.—New Royal George and Grosse Ga- 
lande. Nectarines.—Bromfield and Elruge—all 
splendid specimens, 

From Mrs Bigelow, Medford: Peaches.—Seed- 
lings (two varieties) and Jaque’s Rareripe. Pears, 
Bon chretien and St. Michael. Apples.—Mon- 
strous Pippin and Blue Pearmain. Striped Man- 
drake melons—all very beautiful. 
| From William P. Richardson, Salem: Ribstone 
|pippin apples. Seckle, Broca’s Bergamot and 
| Roussellette d’ Rheims pears—fine. 
| From John J. Low, Roxbury: Apples.—Rib- 
| stone pippin ; Gloria mundi; Bellflower; Mackay ; 
| Sweeting and Blue Pearmain. Pears,—Johonnut ; 
| Andrews; St. Michael, Sylvange Vert; Urbanis- 
\te and Fulton. 
| From 8S. H. Colton & Co., Worcester : Seedling 
| peaches and Seedling apples. 
From J. Parkinson, Brighton: 
| Duchesse d’ Angouleme pears. 
From C. Warren, Brighton; Bartlett pears. 
From E. Newbury, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jaque’s 
| Yellow Rareripe peaches—fine. 


Garnon’s, St. Mi- 


L’Ecure and 


| From Wm. Pratt, Watertown : Pears.—Andrews. 
Black Hamburg ; Frontignac and White Sweetwa- 
| ter grapes—good specimens. 
From Clement Sharpe, Roxbury: Imperial Wa- 
ter melons —weighing 22 lbs. 
From F. Baker, Boston: Apples, of very large 
| S1ze, 
From Samuel Walker, Treasurer of the Society, 
| Roxbury : Pears. —Wilkinson ; Orange; Belle de 


_Brussell’s; Bergamot and another sort. Plums: 
Coe’s Golden-drop. 
From C. Comstock, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vir- 


_galieu and St. Michael’s pears. 
loe crab apples. 


Spice and Hag- 


From Samvel Downer, Dorchester : Pears. —Dix, 
| Roide Wurtemburg ; Urbaniste and Marie Louise, 
| Apples: Red and Green Sweeting ; Hawthorndean 
| and Lyscom. 
| From George Newhall, Dorchester: Apples.— 
| Hubbardston Nonsuch ; Pumpkin Sweet; Belle et 
| Bonne; Bellflower and Porter. Pears.—Fulton ; 
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WESTBORO’ CATTLE SHOW. 

The first exhibition of the Westboro’ Agricultu- 
ral Society took place on Wednesday, the 7th inst. 
under the most favorable auspices. The day was 
one of the finest that could be desired, and one of 
great interest to the inhabitants of the town, as 
well as many from the vicinity and strangers. It 
was truly a farmer’s holiday, and will long be re- 
membered by those who had the happiness to par- 
ticipate in the rational pleasures of the day, The 
town hall, a handsome and coimmodious building, 
was opened as a receptacle for domestic manufac- 
tures, butter, fruit, vegetables, &c. 

The ornamenting of the hal! was confided to the 
oversight of the young ladies, who exhibited much 
taste in the arrangement of the evergreens and 
flowers, for which the wild woods and fields as well 
as the gardens, were laid under heavy contribution. 

Among the domestic manufactures, we noticed 
carriages, agricultural and edge tools, pumps of va- 
rious patterns, furniture, stoves, leather, carpets, 
counterpanes, hearth rugs, and a great variety of 
fancy articles, the handy work of the young ladies, 
tastefully arranged by their own hands—whose 
presence greatly added to the interest of the scene. 
There was also a curious jet d’eau in play, supplied 
with water from the gallery, which attracted much 
attention, especially from the youngsters. 

The butter presented a most inviting appearance 
and sustained the high character for which the 
town and vicinity have been noted. It would have 
bothered us, had we been on the committee for 
butter, to have awarded the premium, as it must 
have required a very acute taste and s.nell to have 
decided which was best. All the samples, which 
were numerous, appeared first rate. 

There was a good show of apples, finé vegeta- 
bles and samples of seed corn—one from Moses 
G. Maynard, from a crop of 97 bushels to the acre, 
without extra labor. It had been duly weighed 
and measured. 

The following account of arye crop was taken 
from a box containing a sample of the rye: 


« Westboro’, Oct. 6, 1840.—Account of my crop 
of spring rye this season. I have raised on one 
acre and 150 1-2 rods, fortyseven and a half bush- 
els: quantity of seed, three bushels, The ground 
was ploughed and harrowed with an iren harrow, 
quite the first of April, About a week after, the 
grain and hay seed were sown and ligatly plough- 
ed in: ths ground was then harrowed with an iron 
harrow, and also witha bush harrow. The ground 
was planted with corn last season, of which | raised 
a good crop, Quantity of manure last season, 50 
loads, of an ordinary quality. 

Jonas A. Stone.” 


All the productions and articles were so arrang- 
ed as to present an interesting show—not quite 
so extensive to be sure as the Mechanics’ Fair— 
but considering it atown affair, very respectable 
and encouraging, for the first effort. 

The numerous horse sheds near the meeting 
house, were converted into pens to accommodate 
the cattle and swine. 

The show of swine was as good as we have ev- 
er witnessed at any county exhibition, in proportion 
to the number of entries, and we should not perhaps 
say too much, if we pronounced it the best, The 
breeds were mostly Berkshire, full or half bloods, 

Among the milch cows, heifers, steers, bulls, &c. 
there were many fine specimens: we noticed a 
pair of twin two year old heifers, of very promis. 





‘ing appearance, froma cow that had afforded fif- 


teen pounds of butter per week. 

| The cows of Lovett Peters, Esq., President of 
the Society, all made their appearance on the oc- 
/casion—I10 or 12 in number—first rate animals, 
| gallanted by a fine young Durham bull. 

| Mr Harrison O. Fay obtained the first premium 
,for milch cows, He stated that the value of the 
| Produce from the animal exhibited, was in the 
‘year 1838, $86; in 1839, $83; and thus far the 
“present year, $75: the odd cents we do not remem- 
ber. 

‘There were present 80 yoke of Oxen. 
| were formed into one team and paraded through 
| the streets drawing a hay load of wood, they pre- 
‘sented a pleasing sight: it was certainly “a long 
pull and a strong pull,” if it was not ‘a pull alto- 
gether.” It was an interesting procession: a great 
majority of them were first rate animals. 

For the ploughing match 6 double and 4 single 
teams were entered: the work was done in a work- 
manhike manner, and in no way interrupted by the 
spectators, who behaved with the greatest decorum 
and propriety through the day. 

There was an address in the meeting house at 
11 o’clock, that was patiently listened to by a large 
audience ; but it being the writer’s first effort of 
the kind, and unused to public speaking, could not 
have been deeply interesting. The politeness and 
forbearance of the hearers were, however, highly 
gratifying, 

After the exercises of the house were closed, 
the trial of the strength of working oxen took 
place, giving the usual interest. We were very 
sorry, however, to see a pair of yearling steers 
hitched to the cart and made to draw the load de- 
signed for heavy oxen upthe hill or part way. 
They worked admirably for such young creatures, 
and showed how well they had been trained ; but 
it was most too cruel to put them to so severe a 
test, 

At half past two,a large company sat down to 
a first rate, substantial dinner, provided by Mr 
Brigham, and partaken of in as social, cheerful 
manner as if stimulated by wine or strong drink; 
and much more agreeable no doubt to a great ma- 
jority present, and equally satisfactory to all. 

After the dinner was despatched the company 
proceeded to the meeting house, where the premi- 
ums were awarded, which consisted in agricultural 
papers. Hefore night the asseinbly had dispersed 
to their respective homes, well pleased, no doubt, 
with the result of their first experiment. 

We consider the formation of this Society a 
very happy circumstance to the farmers of the 
town and vicinity. It will be more beneficial to 
them than the county society, as they have monthly 
meetings for discussing agricultural subjects, and 
better opportunities to come to the practical results 
of farming. Here they can compare notes, relate 
each other’s experience, and tell of their failures 
and success, While county societies should be 
encouraged and sustained, and the interest of their 
exhibition greatly increased, associations should 
be formed in every town for the advancement of 
agriculture and domestic manufacture, and a day 
set apart for a holiday, like the one we have now 
enjoyed. It will give an opportunity for all the 


As they 


inhabitants of a town, of all classes, to meet to- 
gether without regard to political or religious sen- 
timents, and unite in harmonious feeling, in the 
innocent enjoyment of the festivities of the day ; 
and when conducted on temperance principles, 








must have a good moral bearing upon their per- 
J. B. 


| sonal character. 


: 





| LARGE CORN CROPS. 
| To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 


Having for several years past succeeded in rais- 
ing very large crops of corn on my dairy farm, in 
the Winepisseogee lake, New Hampshire, and sev- 
eral times received a premium from the agricultu- 
rel society of Strafford county, for crops varying 
from 110 to 131 bushels per acre, I have found it a 
little difficult to satisfy some gentlemen in our vi- 
cinity that the measure was accurate. ‘They sug- 
gested that the only mode of arriving at a correct 
result was, to weigh the entire crop. I according- 
ly requested Capt. Paul P. Pilsbury, the very skil- 
ful and intelligent manager of my estate to test the 
quantity of his next large crop in the ear by the 
scales. 

He writes me from Cow Island under date of 
Sept. 27th, 1840, as follows : 

‘* Your Massachusetts people doubt our raising 
as much corn on an acre as we have entered for 
premiums. This year there is no premium offered, 
but [ have been as exact with regard to the corn 
as if it were to be entered for premium. I weigh- 
ed all the crop raised on one acre, and it weighed 
9216 |bs. I then shelled a portion to ascertain 
how many pounds it would take when first gath- 
ered to make a bushel, and it took 71 Ibs. for one 
bushel. I have kept it apart in order to know how 
many bushels it would make when shrunk. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson called on me a few days ago, 
he expressed a desire that | should send a small 
trace of the corn to Boston, to be hung up in 
some public place. I will put one or two small 
traces into a box, and send them when I send the 
cheese. I think they would not disgrace the best 
parlor in Boston.” 

By this you will perceive that the quantity rais- 
ed upona single acre as ascertained by weight 
immediately after it was gathered, was 129 3-4 
bushels, a crop which will compare very advanta- 
geously with the produce of any portion of the 
soil of the fertile West; and will, [ trust, do no 
discredit to a State Street farmer. 

Yours very respectfully, 


Kk. H. DERBY. 





Preservalion of Cabbages.—The following meth- 
|od of preserving cabbages for winter use, are the 
result of experience: 

The cabbages should be gathered before injury 
is done them by the severe fall frosts; the heavy 
outside leaves should remain on the stalk. Fix a 
string or cord round the stump near the roots, sus- 
pended from the sleepers with the heads down- 
ward in a cool cellar, and they are ready and fit 
for use at all times, Cabbages kept in this man- 
ner retain all their peculiar flavor and sweetness ; 
the whole virtue of the stump and leaves is con- 
centrated in the part which is used, are handy of 
access, occupy but little room which would be oc- 
cupied for other purposes, and seldom, if ever, rot ; 
the ont side leaves wilt and contract, and in time 
become quite dry, which form a sort of coating 
that serves to exclude the air from the inside of the 
head. 

Another method practised by some, and highly 
recommended, is to cut the head from the stump, 
pack close in a sack, taking care to fill up the va- 
cancies with dry chaff, thereby excluding the air, 
and keep in a dry cellar —Albany Cull. 
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7 l 
VecetTaBLe Diet.—There cannot be a doubt 
that the diet of the Irish is highly favorable to vi- | quantity, as five to four. 


vacity and talent. It is stated in the Code of 


Health, that “ vegetable food has a happy influence | 


on the mind, and tends to preserve a delicacy of | 
feeling, a liveliness of imagination, and an acute- | 
ness of judgment, seldom enjoyed by those who | 
live principally upon animal food. The latter is 


better calculated for those who labor with the body ; ‘can with facility be applied to the steepest vine- | 


but the celebrated Franklin ascertained that a veg- | 
etable diet promoted clearness of ideas and quick- | 
ness of thought, and that a transition from vegeta- 
ble ty animal food produces injurious effects. A 
friend states that he has more than once selected 
from his tenant’s children a boy remarkable for 
that smartness of intelligence so common in the 
Irish youth, while in the capacity of errand boys 
on the farm, or helpers in the stables, and before 
they became pampered with better food than their 
parents’ cabin afforded. The lads were at first | 
lively and intelligent, and displayed a degree of 
shrewdness exceeding what is generally met with 

from youths ef a more exalted walk of life in Eng- 

land. But he invariably found that in proportion 

as these boys were better fed, they relaxed in ac- 

tivity, became dull and stupid ; and he is confident 

the chonge in disposition sprung from the effect of 
change in diet, and was not owing to corruption of 

mind from their intercourse with the other ser- 

vants. In fact they lose all that vivacity of man- 

ner so inherent in the Irish boys, whether born in 

the vast bog of Allen, or in the dry and rocky coun- 

ties of Mayo and Galway. He is therefore in- 

clined to think that the character of the people 

does not depend so much upon climate or soil, as 

upon food, for no part of the globe can differ more 

than these parts of that kingdom. 

A potato diet is found greatly to improve the 
quality of the blood. Hence roasted potatoes have 
been successfully employed as a specific against 
the sea scurvy, when other remedies have failed. 
— Sir John Sinclair. 








Bone Dust for the Cultivation of Grain.—The 
exportation of bones from Germany to England, 
constitutes a singular epoch in the annals of com- 
merce. Myriads of tons have been already export. 
ed without glutting the market, or causing a ces- 
sation of the demand. In the North Sea, mills 
have been erected to pulverize them. This bone 
powder or bone dust was long ago exclusively ap- 
plied to the purposes of hot houses by German hor- 
ticulturists; but the English, emboldened by their 
riches, have extended its use to general objects of 
agriculture, and fertilize, by these expensive means, | 
their cold, humid, and poorest land; and have 
thus brought the uplands of Nottinghamshire, the 
western parts of Holderness, &c., into the highest 





quality of corn, as seven to five. 2. In respect to 
3. In respect to the du- 
rability of the energy of soils,as three to two, It 
produces several collateral advantages: 1. It de- 
Stroys weeds. 2. It diminishes the nece-sity of 
suffering the land to lie fallow. 3. 'Th's concen- 
trated manure, or substitute for manure, is more 
easy of conveyance, less laborious to spread, and 


yards or other inaccessible lands, cither mountain- 
ous countries or wet meadow land. 4. 
agriculture practicable without cattle breeding, 
grazing, &c.— Repertory of Inventions. 


STAGNANT WATER. 


Of all the causes that contribute to render soils | 


poor and worthless, we believe there is none more 


active than stagnant water, on the surface or im-| 


mediately below. Such soils are invariably close 


and tenacious, and commonly quite unproductive. | 


Where there is a retentive subsoil, the surface 
generally abounds in clay, is difficult to work, and 
gives aless reward to labor than almost any other. 
This is owing to the stagnant water held by it, as 
none of the valuable plants can flourish in a soil 
so constituted. Land is liable to injury from this 
cause, on which water during wet weather rests on 


It renders | 


traverse it in various directions, without being sen- 
sible of this fact; and in consequence of such lia- 
bility to suffer, the land in many districts is cold 
and poor, as land not freed from stagnant water 
always must be. ‘!he hard pan lands which cover 
so large a portion of the country, may be named 
as belonging to this class, though some of these 
contain more clay than others, and are therefore 
more shallow and difficult to work than others, 
where the subsoil, although still too retentive, lies 
deeper, and is therefore not so injurious as the first 
| kind is well known to be. 

| Much of this hard pan, when freed from its 
| Stagnant water, drained and ploughed, will become 
| very fertile and productive ; indeed there is no case 
in which a soil cannot by sufficient labor and ex- 
/pense, be made precisely what is desired. The 
native earths that go to constitute soils, the clay, 
,gand, and lime, in themselves do not make a soil 
productive ; properly mixed and proportioned they 
constitute a base for the action of the vegetable 
and animal manures, and the various salts or stim- 
| ulating agents, that excite the organs of plants to 
Vigoreus action, and enable them to make these 
secretions from the matter furnished them, to be 
|8ppropriated to the growth of the plents. Man, 
‘then, hus only to do what nature in some cases has 


| 


| oj] to atmospheric action, to the influence of the 





state of cultivation, both in point of extent and in- 
tenseness of fertility. There is, consequently, a | 
proverb “ that one ton of German bone dust saves | 
the importation of ten tons of German corn.” As 


Malta formerly covered her naked rocks with for- | 
eign soil, so does England now fertilize her clay | 
Near the | water as falls upon it. 


and sandy heaths with German bones. 


the surface for even a short period, for the roots of | herself done ; that is, to proportion the several in- 
a plant cannot penetrate « soil freely, in which the | gredients that go to make a productive soil, that 
density is such that rain water does not freely sink |the desired result shall be attained. Chemical 
through it to the natural drains in the subsoil, be- analysis has here come to the aid of the agricul- 


low the ordinary range of the roots of plants. | turist, and shown him precisely the proportion of 
Water is essential to the growth and perfection of | the earths, and the nature of the ingredients that 


plants, but water that does not circulate, or which | are necessary to make a soil fertile, and the causes 
exists in too great quantities, is fatal to them ; and/that tend to advance or retard such a consumma- 
the first thing to be done, is to free soils from this | tion, Where water is too abundant, it must be 
incumbrance, if we wonld give it productiveness, | removed by draining ; where the soil is too com- 
and render it easy of culture. pact, it must be loosened by deep or subsoil 
It is from these well known effects of stagnant | ploughing; where the proportion of clay is too 
water, when on the surface, or within reach of the | great, sand must be added until it is sufficieutly 
roots of plants, that the necessity of draining arises, | friable ; if lime is absent, it must be added; if 
and which system of operating, when fully carried | animal or vegetable matter be wanting, it niust be 
out, completely changes the character of lands supplied ; and if the soil is too light and porous, 
submitted to such a course. Manures applied to | clay will be found a remedy most effectual. 
soils abounding in stagnant water, can produce 
little effect ; the salts they contain are diluted, and 
cannot produce that action, or circulation of atoms, 
which appears absolutely necessary to productive- 
ness, In clay, or in stagnant water, where sub- 
stances are not exposed to heat and atmospheric 
agencies, decomposition is slow, Every farmer 
knows that manures produce much more effect on 
loam, gravel, or drained clay soi)s, than on those so 
retentive as to have water on or near the surface. 
Draining them, and eration, or the exposing the 


| Whatever difference of opinion, therefore, may 
| be entertained of the best methods of freeing land 
| from stagnant water, there can be no reasonable 
| doubt of its propriety or necessity. To the furmer 
| who has lands wet, cold, and difficult to cultivate, 
| we would say, free your soil from all stagnant wa- 
ters to the depth of eighteen or twenty-four inches; 

loosen it to that depth, either at once or gradually, 
jand there will be no difficulty, under a judicious 

course of cultivation, of producing on lands now 
of little value, al] the most important products of 
| agriculture.—Albany Cultivator. 


sun and air by deep ploughing, seems to be the 
only thing that can be relied on to correct this 
serious evil. Curing Hams.—A correspondent of the Far- 
Instances indeed occur in which the wetness of | mer’s Cabinet gives the following method of pre- 
land is produced by springs, which rising from the | Serving hams : 
earth, spread over it; but in far the greatest num-| I turn my barrel over a pan, or kettle, in which 
ber of cases, the stagnant water is owing to a re-|I burn hard wood for seven or eight days; keeping 
tentive subsoil, that prevents the escape of such /a little water on the head of the barrel, to prevent 
In either case, however, | it from drying. Ithen pack two hundred weight 





gea coast even the churchyards are robbed of their | the remedy is the same; and in the language of 
venerable relics, which is only ironically excused | Morton on Soils, complete and perfect draining is 
by rendering the Gerinan bone trade popular. An i foundation of all improvement in husbandry, 
agriculturist, being rendered attentive by this vast | and it should, therefore, be the first step we take in 
exportation, instituted privately some comparative | attempting to improve or ameliorate the soil. 

experiments, the results of which prove that bone | A very large proportion of the lands in this 


dust acts inthe cultivation of ground, as compared | country, are of that class that suffer more or less 
to the best stable manure, J, In respect of the |from the accumulation of water. 


No person can 


of ham in my barrel, and prepare a pickle, by put- 
ting six gallons of water in a boiler, with twelve 
pounds of salt, twelve ounces of saltpetre, and 
two quarts of molasses. This I stir sufficiently to 
dissolve the salt, &c., and let it boil and ski: it. 
I then let it cool and pour it on my ham, and in 
one week I have smoked ham, very tender, of an 
excellent flavor, and well smoked. 
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CREDIT. 


We promised some farther observations on credit; | 


and having given them, shall relieve our readers from 
any longer discussion of these sabjects for the present. 


There are two kinds of capital—actual and fictitious , 
and actual capital may be considered in two aspects—as 
productive and unproductive. Actual eapital is that 
which hasareal and substantial ex'stence: as land, 
houses, buildings, machinery, ships, cash or specie.— 
Fictitious capital is that which is made capital by a le- 
gal fiction; by a mere conventional agreement; that 
which we ourselvy.s create at our own pleasure, and 
hold and exchange as the representative of value ; such 


as notes of hand, bills of exchange, bank notes, and oll 


other paper currency. The value of the precious metals, | 


or rather the standard of their value, may be considered 
as in some meusure conventional; yetas they have an 
intrinsic and universal value, and are the representative 
of wealth among all nations who have a currency ; and 
as they are to a great degree imperishable, and not to be 
produced at our pleasure, we may consider them as ac- 
tual capital. In the business of life fictitious capital an- 
swers every purpose of actual capital,-so long as its cre- 
dit can be maintained, or while society is willing to re- 
ceive itas such. Butin order that it may be regarded 
as the true representative of real wealth, it must be as 
we have shown, capuble of being converted into real 
wealth. When this ceases to be the case, its value cea- 
ses, of course. 

Productive and unproductive capital are easily under- 
stood. That which is capable from its use of giving a 
return, is productive: that which gives no retarn is un- 
productive. A house, which we lease and for which 
we receive a quarterly or an annual rent, is productive ; 
but a house upon a farm, which we occupy, and all the 
necessury buildings for the storage or protection of our 
produce, is unproductive. The cust of these is an ex- 
penditure which is indispensable, but for which we get 
no return. So, likewise, in regard toa factory. The 
buildings, the dams and sluice ways, the machinery, 
the houses for the operatives, are all to be considered as 
unproductive. We can not de without these; yet they 
are, properly speaking, 80 much unpreductive capital. 
The money expended in raw material, whose value in 
passing throngh the various processes of the manufac- 
ture is often increased a thousand fold, and in the labor 
which conducts these operations, is to be considered as 
productive. 
in stocks, in cultivation, and in any agricultural im- 


So, likewise, money invested in shipments, 


provement which renders the land more fruitful, is pro- 
ductive. Money which is hoarded up without use, is 
unproductive. All money expended in mere ornaments 
or embellishments, which do not render the property 
to which they are applied more lucrative or productive, 
must be regarded in the light of unproductive capital.— 
If a house for being painted will yield no more rent than 
if it were suffered to remain plain, the expense of paint- 
ing it is placing capital where it is unproductive, and is 
lost. sufficient to 


The erection of a fenee protect eur 


crops and fields is indispensable ; but the investment of 


capital in its erection is unproductive ; and all expendi- 
ture upon this fence in the way of ornament, is a waste 
of capital, as far as any return is concerned. It may in- 
crease the intrinsic value of the property, and render it 
more saleable in case it should be desirable to sell it; 
but it is useless in respect tu any productive return.— 


| We need not proceed further with these illustrations. 
| Productive and unproductive capital seem in some ca- 
ses to be so nearly allied that it is difficult to distinguish 
| them; but all that which has no tendency to increase, 
| though such expenditures are in many eases indispensa- 
ble, must be classed with the unproductive. 
| Credit is wealth: that is, it commands wealth, and 
| answers every purpose of wealth. [tis so much capi- 
| ‘al which its possessor may employ as he would any 
j capital of a substantial or real character. As it brings 
with it equal facilities for good, so is it equally liable to 
| sbuses as wealth. In general with us it comes in the 
form of bank loans; and consists in money obtained 
The credit, therefore, of which we 
| mean to speak in this case, is borrowed money, which 
\is supplied by the banks, and for the supply of which 
, they are created, 
| 


from the banks 


Now as we have said, there may be too much capital 
| and too much credit in a community. We mean partic- 
| ularly for purposes of business. Certainly we do not 
| mean to say there may be too much wealth; because, 
where it is already acquired or accumulated, those who 
have it may employ it, as they will, in public improve- 
ments and enbellishments, whether they may be pro- 
ductive or unproductive ; for if not productive in a pe- 
cuniary view, they may be productive in gratification 
and in various other ways to the whole community. But 
this is not the case with matters of business. Here, if 
there be more capital than can be employed with advan- 
tage, there is too much: and where capital is abundant 
and credit easy, men are liab!e to be led into numerous 
and gross abuses. Credit is of great value where it 
serves as a stimulant to industry; but it is a curse 
where it encourages or becomes the means of extrava- 
gance, gambling, dissipation or profligacy. Now there 
can be only a certain amount of business, profitable bu- 
siness done in a community; and beyond that, capital 
is not needed ; and indeed is often much worse than 
useless, 

We have in this case the illustrations of history and 
of personal experience, which are much more striking 
and instructive than any other. Look back then to the 
memorable year of 1836, when the community was 
flooded with bank capital; when money was almost 
crowded upon the borrower ; and the credit of few men 
was so poor that they could not obtain it. What was 
the consequence of this excessive repletion? Disease 
and death, as in the human system; or in other words, 
universal embarrassment and almost universal bankrupt- 
cy. 
New York, it has been confidently stated that not more 


Out of twelve hundred dry goods merchants in 


than sixty have escaped insolvency; and this applies to 
other classes in the community as well as to the mer- 
chants; and many staid farmers caught the almost uni- 
versal frenzy, and in the rage for suddenly growing 
rich, their whole farms went down inthe general 
wreck. 

The first evil effect was a sudden advance in luxury 
beyond all precedent. 
style of living, dress, servants, equipages, jewelry, a- 
musements, and all the usual accompaniments. A great 
deal of this was the effect or fruit of borrowed money. 
Men used it as if it were their own; sometimes without 


This showed itself in houses, 


ever intending to repay it; but by various modes of as- 
signing their property or concealing it, meaning from 
the beginning to enrich themselves and thus to set their 
creditors at defiance. In other cases they were calcu- 
lating upon some extraordinary contingency, some 
strange turn of the wheel of fortune, some unheard of 


success, that should enable them to meet the day of pay- 
ment, which in truth was certain to come long before 
they would be ready for it. 








The second effect was, to produce a <pirit of universal 
speculation in lands, houses, trees, stocks, and projects 
and enterprises of every description—the disastrous ef- 
fects of which have been, and must continue to be, long 
and most seriously felt. Few persons by extraordinary 
freaks of fortune became enriched ; but the great mass 
engaged in these wild epeculations, were stript of all 
former accumulations and left to suffer the most bitter 
retributions of their madness and folly. 

Credit thus abused, fictitious capital thus created was, 
and ever muat prove, a great curse to the community. 
The sudden and most inflated rise of prices beyond all 
reasonable bounds, was a general evil, by creating false 
expectations and leading to the most reckless and haz- 
ardous adventures; and more especially by breaking up 
and inducing men to abandon all habits of honest indus- 
try and frugality, and seek shorter modes of acquiring 
wealth, which in themselves are but too often based on 
fraud, and expose human virtue to the most severe perils. 

We ace sensible that we leave this subject here in a 
very imperfect form ; and we have hardly entered upon 
the abuses of credit. We cannot now, however, extend 
our remarks ; and shall conclude by saying, that all 
means or methods of acquiring wealth other than by 
honest industry and frugality, are to be discouraged, as 
too often leading to immorality ; 
effectual securities 
wealth; and as being ordinarily inconsistent with the 


equal rights of mankind. H.C. 


as removing the most 
against the waste and abuses of 


Kituing Canapa Tuisttes.—A correspondent of 
the New Genesee Farmer says,—It will sometimes be 
found more convenient to kill Canada Thistles by the 
application of salt, than by the ordinary method of tear- 
ing them up withthe plough. Asmall patch, especially 
if it be in pasture or meadow, may thus be destroyed 
without materially injuring the sod. The way is for a 
man to go over the ground with a hoe, carefully cutting 
off each plant just below the surface of the ground, and 
a boy to follow after and put a small dose of salt on the 
uncovered roots, say one to two tea-spoonfulls to a root, 
until every plant has been supplied. It is quite probable 
that a month or two afierwards a few sickly looking yel- 
low plants may appear, but if they do, another similar 
course of treatment will be effectual. 


Any sharp hoe will answer for cutting them off, but 
experience will show that labor can be saved by a little 
different construction. The hoe should be narrow and 
a little heavier than common. For instance, something 
in the shape of a chopping axe, with the handle put in 
at right angles with one of the flat sides. It should not, 
however, be as heavy as an axe. The required weight 
being merely that which is necexsary to give force 
enough to the blow to sever the rout without difficulty. 
Such a hoe will be found very cunvenient for cutting 
up docks, burdocks, &c. 


Canada Thistles should be cut up as soon as they are 
in flower, and as much sooner as is convenient. Hence 
the sooner it is done, the better. 

A gardener at Glasgow, having noticed that a piece 
of woollen rag which had blown upon a currant bush, 
was soon covered with caterpillars, he placed pieces of 
woollen cloth in every bush in his garden, and found 
the next day that the caterpillars had universally taken 
to them for shelter. In this way he destroyed many 
thousands. 


An infusion of elder leaves is recommended by an 
English paper as good to sprinkle over rose buds and 
other flowers subject to blights and the devastations of 


: insects. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


PAUPERISM. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity 
of Great Britain, the load that hangs with more 
than millstone weight on the necks of her produ- 
cing classes, is her pauper system; originating in 
some of the best feelings of the heart, but wrongly 
directed, and so frightfully abused, as to have be- 
come an almost unmitigated curse, instead of a 
blessing to the community. The true end of all 
legislation on subsistence, as connected with pov- 
erty, should be based on the fact that every one 


able to labor, is bound by the original law of God, | 


and of society, to support themselves, and that 
every measure that tends to infringe this rule, 
whether by encouraging idleness, or by appropria- 
ting the labors of the industrious, must, in the end, 
result in unmixed evil to all concerned. III di- 
rected aid to the poor, tends to encourage them in 
their habits of improvidence, and perhaps profliga- | 
cy ; and depresses and discourages the efforts of 
the honest and industrious. It was Burke, we be- 
lieve, that said, “every man was as idle or lazy as 
he could be,” or, in other words, that nothing but | 
the dread of want prompted men to exertion. Now| 
without stopping to inquire as to the extent in| 
which this is true, it is very evident that wen very | 
readily acquire the habit of living on the labors of. 
others ; that this is Soon done without any appa- 
rent feelings of reluctance or shame; and that_ 
nothing has a more direct tendency to destroy all. 
honorable independence of feeling and conduct in | 
the mass of a people, than to know the idle and) 
improvident are sure of support, without care or | 
labor on their part. This, experience in England, | 
if not in this country, hag abundantly proved. 

We believe that with many, the influence and 
example of the foreign vagabonds who, educated | 
and instructed as beggars at home, prowl around 
our streets, subsisting on charity, and imposing on 
the credulous, is most destructive and contagious, 
While we welcome to our shores the poverty-de- 
pressed, but honest Ixborer of Europe, we cannot | 
avoid deeming the multitudes of paupers and profli- | 
gates poured in upon us, as one of the most serions | 
evils of the day. They not only subsist themselves | 
on the earnings of the frugal and industrious, but | 
by their example, they deprave the worals, and un- | 
settle the habits of many, that had before, by the | 
fear of public opinion, or some remaining sense of | 
shame, been capab'e, or compelled, to support 
themselves. 

Strange as it may seem to the honest, industri- 
ous laborer, whether farmer or mechanic, that the 
man who is able to dig, should not be ashamed to 
beg; it is cortainly true, that the numbers of those | 
who subsist on the public bounty in this country, 
has been rapidly increasing, and the tax paid by 
the man who works, to support the idler and the 
pauper, has increased in a corresponding ratio. 
Society is bound to take care of those unable to 
take care of themselves; those, who by an act of 
God have been rendered incapable of providing for 
their own wants; bui neither justice or policy, re- 
quires any thing more than this. The clearest 
dictates of human nature, the soundest principles 
of philosophy and economy, no less than the voice | 
of inspiration, proclaim that labor and bread are to 
go together; that if a man will not work, neither! 





| terestin.s document, to be read and reflected upon 


reliance end independence, will eventually produce 


well as those of the prisons of the State, demon- 
| strates that nine-tenths of the pauperism, degrada- 


‘shall he eat. If you wish to make a man worth. | 


less and depraved: if you wish to destroy him in| 


his own estimation and that of others ; if you wish 


to reot out the last spark of independence and 
manly feeling from his bosom, make him a volun- 





tary pauper, and teach him to accept of charity | 


without a blush, and the work is dene. 


We have been led to these remarks, by an ex- | 


amination of the “Report of the Secretary of| 


State, transmitting abstracts of the returns of the | 
Superintendents of the poor in the several coun- 
ties of this State, for the year 1839.” 


It is an in- | 
by every friend to his country. England has found 
her poor rates increased to the fearful sum of forty 
millions of dollars, annually; and althongh the 
past year shows a slight falling off from former 
years, in the expenses, yet the rapid annual in- 
crease, shown in the tables given, proves that the 
same causes are at work here, as there; and if not 
timely checked by an improved system of general 
education, and the inculcation of a spirit of self- 


the same bitter fruits. We may add that the ex- 
amination of the poor-house and pauper returns, as 


tion, and crime of the country, is owing to intem- 
perance, to the unrestricted use of ardent spirits. 

We add a few of the general results, as shown 
in the report. 

“The- whole number of paupera relieved and 
supported during the year ending Ist December, 
1839, was 48,713. Of these, the county paupers 
were 45,899; and the town paupers, 2,814.” 

Of these, the number supported in the city of 
New York was 22,778. 

Of the persons who received relief in 1839, 
there were, 

Foreigners,. ». ». ». + «+ + 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 

most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 

Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 

Peach and Cherry, especially, are of the finest 

size, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 

of varieties unsurpassed. The Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Shruhs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 
ering Plants, will be sent to all who apply: in that Cata- 


| logue many of the very best kinds of fruits, so far us proved, 


are particularly designated by a star. 


Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose 
berries, and Mulberries for silk—Seotch Larch, Lindens, 
Sycamores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 
Dahlias, splendid Peonies, &c. &c. Trees when so ordered, 
will be securely packed for ~~ | geen to distant places, 


and all orders promptiy executed 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Sept. 9, 1340. 
eptD1 
BONE MANURE 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is a convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel] Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near ‘Tremont road, in tKoxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, 1840. 








NAHUM WAR). 


HURTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently received fiom Liverpool and for sale at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
5 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





PATENT SPRING BALANCE, 

A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
ly use, a very simple contrivance for weighing small articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No: 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. 

July 15. 





FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 
= fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ulv 15. 





BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 
Berkshire Hogs; also, pigs 7-8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 
Inquire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at “sw JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 9. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Gentleinen at a distance, wishing to purchase trees, are 
informed that we will select from the following nurseries 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plauts and Shrubs of every 
description that may be desired, and pay particular attention 
to their packing, and forward them to any part ofthe coun- 
ry, 

: From Messrs Winships’, Brighton 

William Kenrick's, Newton. 
John A. Kenrick’s, Do. 

S. & G. Hyde, Do. 
Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
Robert Manning, Salem. 

J. L.L F. Warren, Brighton. 
sreck & Co., Brighton. 


The present is the best time, to transplant all hardy trees 
and shrubs. 


Orders will be received for Plum, Pear and other Stocks, 
Hedge Plants, &c. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


We would inform our customers and friends that we are 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds. most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 
selected roots ; which we warrant to he of the purest quality 
of the growth of the present season. 

Agricultural Books. 

Agricultural Implements. 

seed and Implement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- 
tis, and all orders promptly attended to, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
tw 





Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. 


The Lowell Journal, Worcester Spy, New Bedford Mercu- 
ry, Yeoman’s Gazette, Northampton Courier, Providence 
Journal, Norwich Aurora, Essex Banner, Springfield Repub- 
lican are vequested to insert the above 4 times. 





GARDENERS’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 


_ Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. &c. 
April 22. 


TRACE CHAINS. 

Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet long, suitable for 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upcattle, These chains, introduced by KE. H. Derby, sq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
and most convenient mo.le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck. and by a ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 

July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, a1 $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with.n 
sixty days from the time ef subscribing are entitled to a ce 
duction of 5@ cents. 
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